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BUCKS  COUNTY'S 
LARGEST  STORE 


The    National   Agricultural 
College  is  one  of  its  patrons 

YOUR  PATRONAGE  SOLICITED 

Doylestown,  Pa. 
PHONE  21 1 


Mefro  Greenhouses  Are  Superior! 

For  over  75  years  Metropolitan 
greenhouses  hove  been  famous  for 
their  ruggedness,  durability  and 
dependability. 

Make  Metro  your  standard  of  com- 
parison! 

METROPOLITAN 
GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1867  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I.  G.  ROSENBERGER 

John  Deere  Farming 
Implements 

Papec  Cutters  and  Hammer  Mills 

Delaval  Milkers  —  Dexter  Washers 

Fertilizers  and  Grass  Seed 

Dekalb  Hybrid  Corn 

Farm  Freezers 

PHONE:    PERKASIE   2124 
SILVERDALE,    PA. 


QUAKERTOWN 

WHOLESALE 

CONFECTIONERY 

COMPANY 


I  5  South  Second  Street 
QUAKERTOWN,    PA. 


"All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own   Plant"    "^ 

B  I  TZ  E  R  I 

•{• 

Dry  Cleaning  and  X 

•J* 

Dye    Works  i; 


Plant 
Phone  4 125 


Store 
Phone  4248 


t    WEISBARD'S  DRUG  STORE 


Prescription    Drug   Store 
Since  1874 


Main  and  State  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 


J 
J 

j         Corsages  —  Cut  Flowers 

I 

I  SANDY  RIDGE 

FLOWER  SHOP 


j  TELEPHONE  4169 

I  Doylestown,  Pa. 
j 

j  

I    

j  CORTRIGHT  COAL  CO. 

I  Bituminous  Coal 

!  1  2  S.  Twelfth  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

I  Walnut  2550 

j  The  Place  To  Go  for  Your 

I  Haircuts  and  Shaves 

I  H.   C.   NELSON 

j  Tonsorialist 

j  1  7  S.  Main  St.            Doylestown,  Pa. 
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J.  J.  CONROY  INC. 

^ord  oLJeaier 


SINCE    1919 


Phone  274 


West  State  Street 


Doylestown,  Pennsylvania 


SITNEK  FUEL  COMPANY 
Coal  and  Coke 


SUITE  2100 

Sixteen  Sixteen  Walnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


WB&E 


QUALITY 

SINCE 

1885 


Leaders  in  ^cxenti^c  h\?,iniraenis 

Photographic  Materials 
Engineering  &   Drafting  Supplies 

Blue  Prints  &.  Photostats 

Laboratory  Equipment  &  Supplies 

Optical  Equipment 

Motion  Picture  Cameras  &  Projectors 


Williams  Brown  &  Earle,  Inc. 


918  CHESTNUT  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA. 


"MEININGERS" 

Sporfing  Goods 
Exclusively 

34  W.  State  Street 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Phone:     Doylestown    5624 


RALPH    E.   MYERS 

Creamery  and  Dairy 

EQUIPMENT  and   SUPPLIES 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


Plumbing 

Sunheat    Furnace   Oil 

Heating 

M.  A.  Rufe  Estate 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

General  Electric 
Oil    Equipment 

Hot   Point   Electric    Ranges 
Deep   Freeze   Refrigeration 


:*$*     oooooooooosoooosxse 


Buten's  Paint  Stores 

Philadelphia 

Reading  Chester 

Upper  Darby  Camden 

IF   WE   SAY    IT'S 

GOOD  — 

IT    IS   GOOD 


PEARSON 
SPORTING  GOODS 

of  Every  Description 


Farm  Equipment  Headquarters 

McCORMICK-DEERING   Farm   Machines 
INTERNATIONAL  Motor  Trucks  CADILLAC  and  OLDSMOBILE  Cars 

Barn  and  Dairy  Equipment,  Farm  Freezers,  Sprayers,  Silos,  Power  Lawn  Mowers 

DOYLESTOWN   AGRICULTURAL  CO. 

PHONE  231  Established   185)  DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 


BOOKS  and  STATIONERY 

Greeting  Cards  for  All  Occasions 
Parker  and  SheafFer   Fountain  Pens 


J.  A.  GARDY  PRINTING  CO. 

28  W.  State  St.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


SERVICE 

ANDREW  J.   NICHOLAS  &  CO. 

Deep  Well  Pumping 
Equipment 

"OVER   40  YEARS   EXPERIENCE" 

2908-10  W.  Fletcher  Street 


»).         A.   J.   NICHOLAS 


PHILADELPHIA   32,    PA. 


Eighth  and   Locust   Streets 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


Shive  Hardware  Co. 

Paints,    Glass, 

House  Furnishings    Goods 

and  Seeds 

Main   and  State  Streets 
Doylestown,   Pa.  Phone  4053 


High  -  Standard 

CHEMICALS 

Soaps — Detergents — Dishwosh 

Compounds 

Dairy  and  Food  Plant  Sanitation 

Insecticides 

Order  in  drums  and  barrels 

BRAM  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

2107  W.   Erie  Ave.         Philo.  40,  Pa. 


fountain  ^J^i 

1748-1949 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


ouse 


I  PEARLMAN'S                 I 

%  RCA  Television                 * 

I  COMPLETE   STOCK    RECORDS          t 

t  MUSICAL   INSTRUMENTS 

I  AND  ACCESSORIES 

\  34  S.  Main  St.            Doylestown,  Pa. 
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NYCE'S 
SUPPLY  YARDS 

New  Britain,  Pa. 

Phone:  Doylestown  4480 

Feed  —  Grain 


COAL 


FUEL 


OIL 


DOYLESTOWN 
LAUNDRY 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


THE 

Amhurgo 
COMPANY 

INC. 

The    Bankers    Security    BIdg. 

Juniper  and  Walnut  Streets 

PHILADELPHIA  7,   PA. 

Animal  Feed 
Improvement  Service 

Vitamin   and   Mineral    Concentrates 
For  the  Milling  Industry 

BIOLOGICALS  INCLUDING 

LIVE  VIRUS 

NEW  CASTLE  DISEASE  VACCINE 


f 

t 

t 
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HELKER'S 

ESSO  SERVICE 

and 

SNACK   BAR 


FOUNTAIN   SERVICE 


Hoagies 
Hamburgers 
Hot  Dogs 

ROUTE  202 

One  Quarter  Mile  West 

of  College  Entrance 


"The  Best 


at 


Its  Best" 

ED'S 
DINER 

Franklin  and  State  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN 


COUNTY  THEATRE 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Bucks    County's 
Most  Beautiful  Theatre 


MATINEES 

Sunday  at  2: 1  5;  Saturday  at  1  ;30 


EVENINGS 

Shows  at  7  &  9,  including  Sunday 


SAT.   EVENING 

Three  Shows  at  6,  8  &   10  p.m. 


Joseph  A.  Wodock,  Proprietor 


JOKE   KILLERS  ANONYMOUS 

By  John  H.  Took,  '52 

Although  we  do  not  advocate  the 
extermination  of  frustrated  joke  tellers, 
we  do  feel,  since  there  are  a  number  of 
them  in  N.A.C.,  that  there  is  much  to 
be  gained  by  analyzing  the  various  ways 
of  spoiling  a  joke.  Realizing  there  are 
many  methods  of  ruining  a  good  story, 
we  shall  point  out  a  few  of  the  most 
common  and  irritating  styles. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  bores  is 
the  "humorist"  who  gives  the  punch  line 
away  before  he  starts  his  joke.  For  in- 
stance, he  might  ask  if  we  had  heard  the 
one,  "That's  no  lady,  that's  my  wife." 
Then,  without  acknowledging  the  looks 
of  disgust,  he  proceeds  to  elaborate  for 
hours  upon  the  first  part  of  the  joke. 

The  warning  signal  of  our  next  ir- 
ritant is  the  raucous  laughter  which 
precedes  every  one  of  his  oft-told  jokes. 
His  psychology  seems  to  be  that  by 
going  into  hysterics  himself,  he  will 
incite  similar  appreciation  in  the  hearts 
of  his  worthy  opponents. 

Then  there  is  the  joker  who  runs  on 
for  a  good  fifteen  minutes  explaining 
every  minute  detail  of  his  story  to  be 
sure  to  illustrate  his  point.  After  this 
big  build  up  and  we  are  ready  to  roar 
with  laughter  at  the  climax,  he  suddenly 
remembers  that  he  has  forgotten  the 
punch  line. 

Our  next  subject  is  the  fiend  who  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat  will  attempt  to  imitate 
any  of  the  many  subjects  he  feels  he  is 
qualified  for.  In  fact  sometimes  he 
won't  wait  for  the  drop  of  the  hat.  His 
"Jimmy  Durante,"  his  "B-29,"  and  his 
"African  love  call"  are  all  of  equal  fervor 
and  frequency. 

Although  NAC  is  not  co-ed  as  yet,  we 
feel  it  is  advisable  to  mention  the  fore- 
most undesirable  woman  story-teller, 
the  "emoter."  To  be  the  center  of 
attention  she  acts  out  her  joke  with 
every  bit  of  the  talent  she  doesn't  have. 
She  is  especially  annoying  because  the 
joke  is  completely  lost  among  the  layers 
of  pantomime. 

We  realize  that  joke  killers  are  here 
to  stay.  We  only  hope  that  by  pointing 
out  a  few  of  the  tactics  used  by  these 
enemies,  we  have  been  of  some  help  in 
developing  a  defense  against  them.  This 
could  be  the  begining  of  a  "Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Good 
Natured  People." 
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Poultry    Department 
Sets   Pace 

The  Poultry  Department  was  the  first 
to  send  out  a  judging  team  last  year, 
putting  N.  A.  C.  on  the  map  by  taking 
sixth  place  at  Rutgers  University  in  an 
inter-collegiate  poultry  judging  contest. 
This  year  it  came  right  back  with  two 
teams  participating  in  inter-collegiate 
judging,  placing  fourth  at  Rutgers  and 
seventeenth  at  Chicago. 

(The  Animal  Husbandry  Department 
is  also  following  suit.  They  plan  to 
enter  horses  to  be  judged  at  the  Farm 
Show  in  January. ) 

Can't  the  other  departments  take  a 
hint?  Competition  of  this  type  not  only 
aids  the  students  by  furthering  their 
education  but  also  helps  to  give  the  col- 
lege a  place  among  other  ag  schools  in 
the  country. 

Similar  contests  are  also  held  in  the 
fields  of  horticulture,  dairy  husbandry, 
and  dairy  manufacturing. 

Why  not  take  advantage  of  these  op- 
portunities by  having  teams  represent- 
ing N.  A.  C.  competing  in  them? 

Intra-Mural   Problem 

It's  the  same  old  story  all  over  again. 
When  the  intra-mural  activities  are  or- 
ganized they  run  smoothly  for  a  few 
weeks  and  then  just  break  up  at  the 
seams.  Intra-mural  football  was  a  big 
flop  this  year.  Is  the  same  thing  going 
to  happen  to  intra-mural  basketball? 
Where  are  the  awards  that  the  intra- 
mural champs  are  always  promised? 

There  are,  roughly  speaking,  about 
75  or  more  men  who  are  ready  to  begin 
play  on  the  court.  Why  wait  till  Feb- 
ruary to  organize  teams  and  set  up 
rules?     We're  ready   now. 

"A"  Day  Just  Around  The  Corner 

With  the  organization  of  an  "A"  Day 
committee  just  before  the  Thanksgiving 
recess,  the  various  club  layouts  began 
to  take  shape  on  paper.  Although  "A" 
Day  (May  6)  is  still  quite  a  few 
months  away,  now  is  the  time  for  you, 
the  student,  to  begin  participating  in 
various  projects  planned. 

It  will  also  be  the  job  of  you,  the 
reader  (students,  faculty,  alumni,  and 
parents )  to  talk  it  up  and  invite  all  your 
friends  and  relatives  to  this  second  an- 
nual event.  Each  issue  of  the  Gleaner 
will  carry  a  full  coverage  on  all  the  hap- 
penings and  work  being  carried  out  to 
make  this  day  bigger  and  better  than 
last  year.  Remember  that  date — MAY 
6 —  it's  a  must. 


Freshmen  Greet  Hazing  with  Mixed  Reactions 

"Gleaner"  Quizzes  "Mutts"  on  Initiation  Program 


What  does  the  freshman  class  think 
of  hazing  this  year?  Whom  do  they 
consider  responsible  for  its  success  or 
failure?  We  asked  sixty-two  Freshmen, 
all  of  whom  are  on-campus  students 
and  who  took  a  direct  part  in  hazing, 
how  they  thought  hazing  should  be 
handled  next  year.  In  answering  this 
question  they  also  answered  other  ques- 
tions about  hazing,  including  an  analy- 
sis of  the  purpose  of  freshman  initia- 
tion. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  how 
they  would  handle  hazing  next  year,  we 
classified  the  freshmen  into  three 
groups;  in  favor  of  severe  hazing,  mod- 
erate hazing,  or  no  hazing.  Eighteen  of 
the  sixty-two  or  29??  were  in  favor  of 
severe  hazing;  thirty-six  or  58%  were 
for  moderate  hazing;  and  eight  or  13% 
believed  in  no  hazing. 

For  Severe  Hazing 

Those  freshmen  who  were  in  favor 
of  severe  hazing  had  the  following  re- 
actions: it  should  be  better  organized; 
more  strictly  enforced;  a  systematic  plan 
should  be  devised;  make  incoming 
freshmen  abide  by  the  rules;  punish 
them  for  breaking  the  rules;  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  get  fellows  out  of  bed  in  the 
morning;  severe  hazing  is  necessary  in 
college;  the  freshmen  should  not  know 
when  hazing  is  over;  it  should  be  very 
intense  for  two  weeks;  hazing  creates 
school  spirit;  I  will  haze  next  year  like 
I  was  hazed  this  year;  severe  hazing 
creates  interest  in  hazing;  the  admini- 
stration should  not  play  a  direct  part  in 
hazing,  but  should  guide  its  course  and 
a  court  should  be  created  which  would 
try  offenders  and  have  the  power  to 
punish   them  if  they  are  found  guilty. 

For  Moderate  Hazing 

Those  freshmen  who  were  in  favor  of 
moderate  hazing  voiced  the  following 
sentiments:  it  should  be  kept  interesting 
enough  to  keep  it  from  lagging;  ask  in- 
coming freshmen  about  their  attitude 
toward  hazing;  it  should  be  done  in  a 
spirit  of  fun;  it  should  result  in  the 
freshmen  class  being  brought  together; 
hazing  such  as  carried  on  at  the  dairy 
barns  should  be  eliminated;  bodily  treat- 
ment should  not  be  inflicted;  wearing  of 
mutt  hats,  use  of  mutt  lane,  and  use  of 


By  Dave  Miller  '50 

side  and  back  entrances  should  be  en- 
forced; no  freshman  should  be  pulled 
out  of  bed  and  taken  to  the  dairy;  only 
freshmen  deserving  punishment  should 
be  hazed;  attendance  at  football  games 
should  be  compulsory;  students  should 
not  have  their  studies  interrupted; 
everyone  should  be  given  an  equal 
share;  new  rules  shouldn't  be  made  after 
hazing  has  begun;  it  should  be  construc- 
tive; freshmen  should  carry  upperclass- 
men's  books;  if  upperclassmen  break 
rules  they  should  be  punished  in  the 
same    manner    as    freshmen;     nothing 


should  be  done  that  will  result  in  the 
destruction  of  personal  property  (Ex. 
putting  ginkgo  berries  in  somebody's 
bed,  making  it  unsanitary  to  sleep  in ) ; 
mutt  hats  should  be  reduced  in  price; 
there  should  be  comprehensive  games; 
hazing  should  not  take  up  too  much 
of  the  students'  time,  and  in  athletic 
competition  a  full  game  should  be 
played  under  fair  rules. 

In  Favor  of  No  Hazing 

Those  freshmen  students  who  advo- 
( Continued  on  page  19) 
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OPERATION  —  FARM   No.   3 

By  Eugene  C.  Prevost  '5 1 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  there  has 
been  a  big  increase  in  the  activity  that 
has  been  going  on  at  Farm  No.  3-  It  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Club,  for  the  carrying  out  of 
numerous  club  projects. 

The  boys  have  gotten  together  and 
cleaned  up  the  barns  and  pens  so  that 
they  may  have  a  place  to  keep  pigs  and 
sheep  in  the  near  future.  A  new  cement 
floor  has  been  laid  in  one  part  of  the 
barn  for  farrowing.  The  barn  has  been 
whitewashed  and  the  doors  painted. 
Now  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
build  runs  for  the  pigs  and  then  to 
secure  them. 

Two  other  sections  of  the  barn  have 
been  cleaned,  whitewashed  and  painted 
in  preparation  for  the  sheep.  The  breed 
selected  will  probably  be  Shropshire. 

In  that  near  future  it  is  hoped  that 
some  Angus  cows  will  be  purchased,  so 
that  a  herd  of  Angus  may  be  started, 
using  the  Angus  bull.  The  cows  will 
be  bred  and  the  calves  raised  as  club 
projects. 

The  bull,  however,  was  bought  pri- 
marily for  the  servicing  of  Holstein 
heifers  for  their  first  calves.  This  is 
because  so  many  of  the  heifers  have 
trouble  giving  birth  to  the  large  calves 
that  are  so  common  among  the  Holstein 
breed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  calves  by 
the  Angus  bull  will  be  smaller,  and  thus 
not  cause  so  much  trouble  at  the  heifer's 
first  calving. 

The  Dairy  Goat  Society,  which  is  now 
affiliated  with  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Club,  has  been  giving  five  purebred 
Togenburg  Goats  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Robin- 
son, of  Lansdale  Pa.,  who  has  been  their 
advisor  since  the  goat  society  was  first 
organized.  Three  of  the  goats  have  been 
bred  at  Mr.  Robinson's  farm  and  are  due 
to  kid  in  February. 

We  wish  these  future  goatherders 
good  luck  with  their  new  found  herd 
and  hope  that  the  beef,  sheep  and  swine 
herds  get  their  start  soon. 

A 

N.  A.  C.  BECOMES  MEMBER 

The  administration  has  recently  an- 
nounced that  N.  A.  C.  has  been  accepted 
as  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Universities,  as 
of  October  24. 

The  purpose  of  this  association  is  to 
coordinate  the  programs  of  the  colleges 
of  the  state.  It  also  acts  as  a  medium  of 
recognition  between  accredited  colleges. 


A  LIFE  IN  YOUR  HAND 


By  Sandy 

The  National  Blood  Program,  born 
in  the  wake  of  'World  "War  II,  is  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Red  Cross.  We 
are  our  brother's  keeper:  our  own  Na- 
tional Agricultural  College  heeded  the 
call  of  the  Regional  Blood  Program  of 
Upper  Bucks  County.  Approximately 
21%  of  the  student  body  volunteered 
to  donate  a  pint  of  blood. 

On  Wednesday,  November  10th,  in 
Segal  Hall,  the  film,  "A  Life  In  Your 
Hand, "  was  shown.  The  film  contained 
on  the  spot  scenes:  of  disaster  stricken 
areas,  and  of  people  on  the  threshold  of 
death  brought  to  life  with  the  blood  we 
donate.  Mrs.  Bernhard  Ostrolenk,  Blood 
Service  Chairman  of  Upper  Bucks 
County,  gave  an  inspiring  talk  and 
cleared  up  many  misunderstandings 
concerning  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
the  Blood  Program. 

I  was  at  Salem  Reform  Church  in 
Doylestown,  Tuesday,  November  15  th, 
1949  where  the  mobile  units  were  set 
up.  Physicians,  nurses,  technicians  and 
other  Red  Cross  volunteers  were  present 
to  collect  blood.  I  asked  one  of  our 
donor-students  if  he  had  any  ill-effects. 
"Nothing  to  it,"  he  replied.  As  an  after- 
thought he  added,  "the  nurses  were  sure 
pretty."  Unfortunately  not  all  of  those 
who  volunteered  were  able  to  donate 
blood.  Many  were  not  of  age  and  consent 
of  their  parents  could  not  be  obtained  in 
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time.  A  few  were  absent  on  college  ac- 
tivities, while  members  of  the  football 
squad,  many  of  whom  had  volunteered, 
were  not  allowed  to  donate  blood  during 
the  football  season. 

The  following  students  gave  a  pint 
of  blood:  Frank  Burpee,  Stanley  Cap- 
Ian,  Arthur  Collings,  Daniel  DiUey,  Er- 
win  Goldstein,  Harold  Haftel,  Harold 
Heimbach,  Sheldon  Koltoff,  Peter 
Krusch,  David  Miller,  Ira  Moumgis, 
William  Pavlik,  "Victor  Pessano,  Eugene 
Prevost,  Herbert  Reback,  Irwin  Recht, 
Sol  Resnick,  Robert  Reynolds,  Bruce 
Smith,  John  Smith,  Howard  Springer 
and  John  Toor. 

At  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Martin, 
Branch  Secretary  of  the  Upper  Bucks 
County,  American  Red  Cross,  I  was  told 
that  the  quota  assigned  in  this  chapter 
was  lagging.  The  three  hospitals  in  our 
district  will  not  have  the  minimum 
amount  of  blood  that  is  being  used 
daily;  consequently,  blood  must  be  bor- 
rowed from  other  districts.  It  is  hoped 
that  with  the  coming  of  the  spring 
campaign,  all  who  are  able  will  give  a 
pint  of  blood. 

I  learned  from  Mrs.  Martin  that, 
if  it  proved  practical,  an  A.  R.  C  Col- 
lege Unit,  similar  to  those  at  numerous 
other  colleges  and  universities,  might  be 
organized  on  our  campus. 


NEW  RECORDS  FOR  NAC  DAIRY  HERD 

By  Stan  Schwartz  '50 


At  the  present  time  the  Herd  Books 
at  the  NAC  dairy  are  in  the  process  of 
revision.  The  work  is  being  carried 
out  by  senior  students  as  a  part  of  their 
curriculum.  With  the  new  herdbook 
forms  it  will  be  possible  to  study  breed- 
ing efficiency,  progeny,  health  and  ser- 
vice records. 

During  the  course  of  the  study,  several 
interesting  facts  were  unearthed.  The 
largest  family  in  the  herd  is  the  "Pansy" 
family.  The  matron  of  this  four  gen- 
eration group  is  the  high  producing  F. 
S.  Delia  Pansy,  also  referred  to  as  H-105. 
Old  "Pansy"  is  represented  in  the  herd 
by  three  daughters,  four  granddaughters, 
and  one  great  granddaughter.  The  most 
prolific  member  of  the  family  is  F.  S. 
Delia  Pansy  Mercedes  H-153,  a  daughter 
of  H-105.  Over  a  period  of  four  lacta- 
tions H-153  gave  birth  to  four  heifer 
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calves.  One  of  these  is  now  the  dam  of 
NAC  Sonny  Pansy,  the  great  grand- 
daughter. 

Another  family  of  equal  merit  in  the 
herd  and  consisting  of  seven  head  is 
the  "Eugenia"  family.  Progeny  of  this 
family  stem  from  the  cow  F.  S.  Eugenia, 
now  deceased.  There  are  a  number  of 
showy,  high  producing  individuals  in 
this  group,  the  outstanding  members  of 
which  areH-llOandH-14. 

When  you  visit  the  herd  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  note  the  cow  F.  S.  Pearl 
Cassie,  or  H-66.  This  animal  has  pro- 
duced in  her  lifetime,  fifty  tons  of  milk 
and  over  two  tons  of  butterfat.  Al- 
though old  "Cassie"  is  now  showing  her 
age  considerably,  she  can  be  admired  for 
her  production  records.  At  six  years  of 
age  she  produced  almost  18,000  pounds 
of  milk  and  700  pounds  of  fat. 


WHO'S  WHO  ON  THE  FACULTY 


Kurt   Nathan,   B.Sc,  M.Sc,    Professor   of  Agricultural    Engineering 

By  George  Bleibtreu  '52 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
education  in  an  agricultural  college,  is 
the  field  of  farm  mechanics.  The  modern 
farmer,  in  order  to  compete  successfully 
in  any  branch  of  agriculture,  must  know 
how  to  operate,  and  be  prepared  to  re- 
pair, a  great  variety  of  machines  and 
buildings.  Here  at  the  National  Agricul- 
tural College  we  have  a  man  who  is 
qualified  to  teach  the  various  branches  of 
this  subject. 

Mr.  Kurt  Nathan,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Agricultural  Engineering,  handles 
both  the  theoretical  and  practical  phases 
of  classroom  and  laboratory  instruction. 

Professor  Nathan  became  interested  !n 
agriculture  in  his  native  Germany,  and 
after  graduation  from  high  school  in 
Essen,  spent  a  year  and  a  half  on  an  agri- 
cultural training  farm  in  Westerbeck. 
After  coming  to  this  country  in  1937  he 
continued  his  training  at  the  National 
Farm  School,  where  he  took  part  in  such 
activities  as  the  band,  and  the  Gleaner, 
and  served  as  an  officer  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society.  When  he  was  graduated 
in  1941  as  valedictorian,  Mr.  Nathan 
was  awarded  a  diploma  in  Horticulture, 
plus  four  prizes  and  awards.  For  the 
next  two  years  he  came  back  to  N.  F.  S. 
for  a  post  graduate  diploma,  during 
which  time  he  worked  as  field  foreman 
in  horticulture  and  general  agriculture. 

In  1943  Mr.  Nathan  decided  to  fur- 
ther his  career  by  entering  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University', 
from  which  he  received  a  B.  S.  degree  in 
agronomy  and  agricultural  engineering 
in  1946.  His  work  was  so  outstanding 
that  he  was  awarded  the  Eudorus  C. 
Kenney  scholarship,  was  elected  to  Phi 
Kappa  Phi,  National  Scholastic  Honor 
Society,  and  graduated  at  the  head 
of  his  class.  After  two  more  years  of 
study,  teaching,  and  research,  Mr.  Nathan 
was  granted  an  M.  S.  degree  in  agricul- 
tural engineering  and  agricultural  econ- 
omics from  the  Cornell  University  Grad- 
uate School,  and  when  his  alma  mater 
which  had  gone  through  a  transition 
called  him,  he  was  ready.  He  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  National  Agricultural  Col- 
lege as  Associate  Professor  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineering. 

Today  Mr.  Nathan,  who  lives  with 
his  wife,  also  a  Cornell  graduate,  in  the 


Professor  Nathan  (left)  instrucfing  a  class  of  seniors  in  Grsenhouse  Construction 

Doylestown  vicinit)',  teaches  most  of  the  N.  A.  C  students  which  well  exemplifies 

farm  mechanics  courses,  plus  others  in  our  unique  and  cherished  ideal  of  a  bal- 

German  and  mathematics.    Mr.  Nathan  ance  between  practical  and   theoretical 

lays  forth  a  well  planned  curriculum  for  learning. 


LET'S  GO  ON  A  FIELD  TRIP 

By  Carl  Leutner  '52 


"Let's  go  on  a  field  trip"  has  gotten 
to  be  a  familiar  war  cr)'  in  most  labora- 
tory classes  here  at  N.  A.  C.  Although 
the  professors  in  courses  that  permit 
field  trips  establish  definite  dates  for 
these  periodical  outings,  the  average 
student  is  ever-anxious  to  escape  the 
confines  of  the  lab,  and,  as  a  result, 
clamors  for  more  field   trips. 

The  term  "field  trip"  is  used  loosely, 
and  takes  on  varied  forms.  It  may  refer 
to  a  small  jaunt  to  Featherbed  Hill  or 
the  Neshaminy  River,  where  a  student 
can  observe  the  various  geological 
phases  of  nature,  or  to  an  extended  trip 
to  the  Delaware  'Water  Gap  for  the 
same  purposes.  Many  off-campus  trips 
take  the  class  to  farms  that  exemplify 
typical  phases  of  agricultural  study  of 
one  form  or  another. 

Let  us  first  analyze  the  campus  trips. 
In  any  subject  dealing  with   nature,   a 


practical  correlation  can  be  found  on 
our  grounds.  A  Plant  Materials  course 
for  example,  would  be  worthless  if  the 
students  weren't  able  to  see  and  study 
the  existing  forms  of  plant  life.  Physi- 
cal Geology  is  well  illustrated  in  our 
natural  surroundings.  Erosion  and  wind 
deposition  and  the  steps  taken  to  com- 
bat these  forces  can  be  observed.  Of 
cour:e,  in  practical  agricultural  subjects 
such  as  the  Principles  of  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry or  Poultry  Husbandry,  going  to 
the  Dairy  or  Poultry  departments  in 
class  groups  is  not  only  beneficial,  but 
is   essential. 

By  going  off-campus,  students  can 
observe  different  agricultural  methods, 
view  large  commercial  enterprises  and 
make  comparisons.  In  the  past,  many 
such  expeditions  have  been  made  by 
N.  A.  C.  students.  "We  will  not  attempt 
(continued  on  page  14) 


NATIONAL    AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE 
PLACES   FOURTH   AT  RUTGERS  UNIV. 

By  Nathan  Sandlhr  '50 


The  National  Aggies  once  again  in- 
vaded the  Rutgers  University  campus 
during  Thanksgiving  to  participate  in 
the  26th  Eastern  Inter-Collegiate  Poul- 
try Judging  Contest. 

Under  the  able  guidance  of  Professor 
Raino  Lanson  the  three-man  judging 
team  composed  of  Nathan  Sandler,  Max 
Berkowitz,  Melvin  Silverman,  and  alter- 
nate Sheldon  Koltoff  managed  to  place 
fourth,  as  compared  to  sixth  place 
in  last  year's  contest.  This  marked  the 
second  year  of  competition  for  the  col- 
lege in  the  Eastern  Inter-Collegiate  con- 
tests and  with  such  an  outstanding  im- 
provement over  last  year  all  indications 
show  that  the  Aggies  will  continue  to 
be  stiff  competition  for  all  Eastern 
University  teams  in  coming  years. 

The  contest  began  Saturday  morning, 
November  26,  1949  with  a  written  ex- 
amination based  on  the  American  Stand- 
ard of  Perfection.  The  team  succeeded 
in  placing  third  in  this  phase  of  the 
contest.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  the  production  judging  of  ten 
classes  of  birds  (male  and  female), 
which  was  the  true  test  of  skills  for  the 
ten  college  teams  participating.  The 
climax  of  the  day  was  a  banquet  held 
at  Howard  Johnson's  Restaurant  where 
the  teams  enjoyed  a  very  interesting  pro- 
gram and  the  presentation  of  awards 
made  by  Professor  John  A.  Pino,  Gen- 
eral Contest  Chairman  of  Rutgers 
University. 

The  presentation  of  gold  loving  cups 
were  made  to  the  three  top  teams:  first, 
Cornell;    second,    Rutgers;    and    third. 


Rhode  Island  State,  and  gold  medals  to 
the  three  individuals  of  the  winning 
team.  Individual  cash  awards  were  given 
to  the  first  twenty  contestants,  and  three 
Poultry  Genetics  books  to  the  three 
higheiit  scorers  of  the  written  examina- 
tion. The  placings  of  the  other  teams 
is  as  follows:  fourth.  National  Agricul- 
tural College;  fifth.  New  Hampshire; 
sixth,    Connecticut;    seventh,    Vermont; 


eighth,  West  Virginia;  ninth,  Massachu- 
setts; and  tenth,  Delaware. 

In  the  individual  placings,  of  the 
thirty  men  competing,  Nathan  Sandler 
was  top  man  for  the  Aggies,  placing  fifth 
and  receiving  a  twenty  dollar  cash 
award.  Other  placings  of  the  Aggie 
team  were  Max  Berkowitz,  ninth,  who 
received  a  fifteen  dollar  cash  award  and 
Melvin  Silverman,  twentieth,  winning 
one  dollar. 

The  day  was  highlighted  by  a  tour  of 
the  Rutgers  agricultural  campus.  The 
cordial  hospitality  shown  by  Rutgers 
( Continued  on  page  19) 


N,A,C.  Represented  at  the  National 
Poultry  Judging  Contest 


On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 29  and  30,  for  the  first  time  in 
N.  A.  C.  history,  the  college  had  a  team 
at  the  National  Poultry  Judging  Con- 
test held  annually  at  Chicago.  All  the 
other  competing  teams  were  from  the 
midwest,  with  the  exception  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut  and  North 
Carolina  State. 

The  competing  teams  finished  in  the 
following  order:  Texas  A  &  M,  Iowa, 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Tennessee,  Purdue,  Connecticut,  South 
Dakota,  North  Carolina  State,  Arizona, 
and  N.  A.  C 

This  contest  was  much  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  one  held  at  Rutgers 
University  during  the  previous  week,  in 
which  the  college  team  finished  fourth. 
The  Chicago  contest  included  egg,  live 
and  dressed  meat  grading,  and  produc- 


tion, exhibition  and  R.  O.  P.  judging. 

The  three  man  team,  Joe  Fulcoly, 
John  Reed,  and  Chet  Raught  (who  was 
high  man  for  the  Aggies),  gained  valu- 
able experience  in  regard  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  contest,  which  will  better 
prepare  our  team  for  future  competition. 

The  N.  A.  C.  Poultry  Science  Club  it- 
self was  accepted  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Inter-Collegiate  Poultry  Sci- 
ence Clubs,  and  was  given  the  opportun- 
ity of  publishing  the  February  issue  of 
the  Newsletter,  the  official  publication 
of  this  organization. 

We  congratulate  both  the  judging 
team  and  Mr.  Lanson  on  representing 
the  college  for  the  first  time  in  inter- 
collegiate competition  on  the  national 
scale,  and  are  sure  that  with  another 
year  under  their  belt  our  team  wiU  start 
climbing  the  ladder  in  the  national 
ranks. 


The  team  that  went  ta  Rutgers  (I.  to  r.) — Sheldon  Koltoff, 
Melvin    Silverman,    Max    Berkowitz,    Note    Sandler    and 
Coach  Raino  Lanson 


N.  A.  C.    National    Poultry   Judging    Team    that   went   to 

Chicago  (I.  to  r.) — Chet  Raught,  John  Reed,  Joe  Fulcoly, 

and  Coach  Raino  Lanson 


STUDENTS  PARTICIPATE  IN  PLANT 
PROPAGATION  PROJECT 


Hort-icultural  Majors  Acquire  Knowledge  of  Latest 
Methods    Through    Practical    Application 


Bv  Donald  Selak  "50 


As  part  of  the  NAC  practical  agricul- 
tural program,  the  Ornamental  Horti- 
culture Seniors  are  participating  in  a 
plant  propagation  project.  This  work  is 
being  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Herman  G.  Fiesser,  in  a  sash 
house  especially  constructed  for  that 
purpose. 

Each  student  has  a  three  by  three  foot 
space  in  the  sash  house  in  which  to 
carry  out  his  individual  project.  A  know- 
ledge of  plant  materials  and  plant  propa- 
gation is  a  must. 

Among  the  plants  being  propagated 
by  cutting  are  evergreens,  such  as  abor- 
vitae,  boxwood,  juniper,  retinospora,  and 
yew.  These  cuttings  can  be  rooted 
when  made  after  the  wood  has  hardened, 
at  which  time  they  contain  an  abundance 
of  stored  food  reserve. 

Cuttings   of   Evergreens 

Many  evergreen  varieties,  especially  of 
coniferous  plants,  are  propagated  com- 
mercially by  cuttings  since  they  do  not 
come  true  from  seed.  The  cuttings, 
three  to  five  inches  in  length,  are  made 
in  October,  (or  later;  of  well  ripened 
wood,  and  are  planted  directly  in  sand, 
while  kept  in  a  cool  propagating  house. 
Care  is  taken  not  to  allow  the  cuttings 
to  become  dry  or  wilted  from  the  time 
they  are  first  removed  until  they  are 
rooted.  Most  cuttings  root  best  when 
the  basal  cut  is  made  just  below  a 
node;  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  a 
leaf,  or  at  the  ring  marking  the  region 
of  the  beginning  of  the  current  season's 
growth.  With  leafy  stem  cuttings  the 
lower  leaves  are  removed,  but  two  or 
three  are  allowed  to  remain  at  the  top. 

Kinds  of  Rooting  Media 

The  most  common  rooting  medium 
used  at  NAC  is  acid  sand.  Other  media 
used  are  a  mica  material,  a  mixture  of 
509?  sand  with  50'T^  peat  moss  by 
volume,  and  shredded  sphagnum  or  peat 
moss. 

Whatever  the  medium  used,  it  is  well 
firmed  about  the  stems  to  insure  good 
contact  so  that  water  can  pass  easily 
from  the  medium  into  the  cuttins.    The 


rooting  medium  is  kept  moist  but  not 
soggy,  for  cuttings  require  oxygen  to 
strike  root,  and  excessive  watering  drives 
the  air  out  of  the  meditim. 

Most  species  root  slowly,  often  re- 
maining in  the  original  benches  a  year 
or  more.  Arborvitae  and  retinospora 
can  usually  be  depended  upon  to  root 
in  six  or  seven  months  after  planting. 
After  rooting,  they  are  either  trans- 
planted or  left  in  the  benches  another 
season,  after  which  they  are  removed 
to  nursery  rows. 

Plant   Hormones   Help 

The  advent  of  plant  hormones,  or 
growth-regulating  chemicals,  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  rooting  of  cuttings,  among 
other  things.  One  of  the  first  growth- 
regulating  substances  used  to  stimulate 
rooting  was  indoleacetic  acid.  This 
compound,  even  in  the  earliest  studies, 
caused  phenomenal  rooting  responses 
by  some  kinds  of  plants.  Indolebutyric 
acid,  a  closely  related  substance,  was  later 
found  adaptable  for  use  in  rooting  cut- 
tings for  a  wide  variety  of  plant  species. 
This  chemical  has  been  used  most  ex- 


tensively, and  preparations  containing  it 
are  available  under  various  trade  names. 
When  used  according  to  directions,  they 
generally  give  very  satisfactory  results. 

Of  the  naphthalene  compounds  that 
induce  rooting,  naphthalene  acetamide 
is  most  generally  used.  This  substance 
is  particularly  adapted  to  herbaceous 
and  woody  plants.  Cuttings  are  seldom 
overstimulated  by  its  use,  and  it  does 
not  retard  the  growth  of  leaf  buds. 

Naphthaleneacetic  acid  is  exception- 
ally effective  as  a  rooting  agent.  Its  use 
brings  forth  the  rapid  growth  of  numer- 
ous short  stubby  roots.  Privet  and  yew 
respond  more  readily  to  naphthalene- 
acetic  acid  than  to  the  other  substances 
used  to  stimulate  root  growth.  An  over 
treatment  with  this  substance  can  cause 
severe  injury  to  cuttings  of  many  plants. 

Phenoxy  Compounds 

Recently,  another  group  of  chemicals 
known  as  the  "phenoxy  compounds" 
have  experimentally  given  striking  re- 
sults at  the  Boyce  Thompson  Institute. 
One  of  these,  2,  4-dichlorophenoxy- 
alpha-butyric  acid,  was  found  to  be 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  times  more 
potent  than  the  best  indole  or  naphtha- 
lene rooting  mixtures  in  use.  Further 
experimentation  is  necessary  before  they 
can   be  recommended    for   general   use. 


SOAK  METHOD  OF   PROPAGATION 

A  table  showing  the  soak  method  as  used  at  NAC,  with  the  plants  used,  the 
concentration  of  indolebutyric  acid,  and  hours  soaked,  is  as  follows: 


Names  of  Plant 

Buxus  sempervirens 

Common  Boxwood 

Chamaecyparis  pisifera  plumosa 
Plume  Retinospora 

Cotoneaster  horizontalis 
Rock  Cotoneaster 

Ilex  crenata  convexa 
Box  Holly 

Juniperus  chinensis  Pntzeriana 
Pfitzer  Juniper 

Taxus  cuspidata 
Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  media  Hicksii 
Hicks  Yew 

Thuja  occidentalis  pyromidalis 

American  Pyramidal  Arborvitae 

10 


Concentration 


30-. 


30- 


i.p.m. 


).p.m. 


SOp.p.m. 
SOp.p.m. 
SOp.p.m. 


40-8 


).p.m. 


SOp.p.m. 
lOOp.p.m. 


Cuttings 
Soaked 

20  hrs. 
20  hrs. 

4  hrs. 

4  hrs. 
20  hrs. 
22  hrs. 
12  hrs. 
20  hrs. 


Mixtures  that  have  been  widely  used  to 
stimulate  the  rooting  of  cuttings  arc 
usually  available  from  garden  supply 
stores. 

The  difficulties  experienced  in  prop- 
agating certain  varieties  of  plants  are 
not  eliminated  by  using  hormones.  A 
few  species  of  plants  (Syringa  Rhod- 
odendrom)  have  definite  seasons  or 
months  when  they  are  readily  propagated 
by  cuttings.  The  use  of  growth  sub- 
stances does  not  change  the  period  of 
best  rooting  responses. 

The  treatment  of  cuttings  with  a 
hormone  powder  consists  of  dipping  the 
basal  ends  of  the  cuttings  in  tap  water, 
shaking  off  the  excess,  and  then  dip- 
ping in  the  hormone  powder.  Gerani- 
ums and  plants  with  very  succulent  or 
hairy  stems  should  not  be  dipped  in 
water.  Any  excess  powder  is  removed 
by  gently  shaking  or  tapping  the  cut- 
tings. Immediately  after  hormone  treat- 
ment, the  cuttings  should  be  inserted  into 
the  rooting  medium.  The  chief  advan- 
tages of  this  method  are  its  ease  and 
rapidity  and  the  fact  that  the  hormones 
are  effective  over  a  considerable  range 
of  concentrates. 

Quick-dip  Treatment 

Another  rapid  and  convenient  pro- 
cedure for  treating  cuttings  is  by  the 
concentrated  solution  dip  method 
(quick-dip).  In  this  method,  indole- 
butyric  acid  may  be  used  for  most 
kinds  of  cuttings  at  concentrations  of 
4,000  to  10,000  p.p.m.  Such  solutions 
may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  indole- 
butyric  acid  in  a  50%  solution  of  grain 
alcohol  at  the  rate  of  4  to  10  mg.  per  ml. 
If  the  potassium  or  sodium  salt  of  in- 
doleburyric  acid  is  used,  water  may  be 
substituted  for  alcohol.  Cuttings  treated 
by  this  method  are  simply  dipped  into 
the  solution  and  held  there  about  5 
seconds.  They  are  then  planted  in  the 
rooting  medium. 

The  soaking  method  consists  of  stand- 
ing the  basal  ends  of  the  cutting  to  a 
depth  of  about  one  inch  in  a  solution 
of  weaker  concentration  (10  to  100 
p.p.m.).  The  chief  disadvantage  of  this 
method  is  that  for  a  few  to  twenty-four 
hours  is  required,  for  treatment.    . 

The  greatest  contribution  of  hor- 
mones to  plant  propagation  lies  in  their 
success  in  bringing  about  earlier  rooting 
and  sturdier  root  systems  in  the  cuttings 
of  many  species  of  deciduous  flowering 
shrubs  and  broadleaf  evergreens.    Hor- 


Seniors  participating  in  plant  propagation  project  (I.  to  r.) — Roger  Gable,  Bill  Orapchuck, 
and  Don  Selak 


mone  treatment  also  increases  the  per-  stances  does  not  excuse  the  plant  propa- 

centage    of    rooting    in    difficuk-to-root  gator    from    selecting    strong,    healthy 

cuttings.     The    propagation    of    many  parent-stock;   keeping  temperature,  hu- 

commercially      important      trees      and  midity,    and    shading    just    right;    and 

shrubs  is  also  facilitated.  nursing   the   cuttings   along.     Chemical 

Of   course,   the   use   of   growth   sub-  treatment  can  not  make  up  for  neglect. 


SUPER  MARKET 
OPERATIONS 

By  Jack  Pernatin  '50 

Educational  history  was  made  right 
here  at  N.  A.  C.  on  Friday,  October  21. 
On  this  date  the  first  course  in  Super- 
marketing  ever  to  be  held  on  an  under- 
graduate level  at  any  college  or  univer- 
sity in  the  United  States  was  initiated 
at   the  National  Agricultural  College. 

The  course  is  also  unique  because  it 
is  being  taught  in  conjunction  with  the 
Penn  Fruit  Company,  a  large,  local,  suc- 
cessful, supermarketing  chain,  located 
in  and  around  Philadelphia. 

Emphasis  is  based  on  the  practical 
aspects  of  supermarket  operations,  tak- 
ing into  account  that  the  student  has 
had  previous  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  economics  and  marketing. 

First,  a  four  hour  lecture  and  discus- 
sion period  is  held  on  a  specific  phase 
of  supermarketing  such  as  produce 
buying,  canned  and  frozen  food  buying, 
fresh  and  smoked  meat  buying,  or 
poultry  dressing.  The  following  week 
these  lectures  and  discussion  periods  are 
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followed  by  a  field  trip  to  the  actual 
places  or  points  directly  connected  with 
the  particular  field  of  marketing  under 
consideration.  The  lecture  and  field 
trips  are  conducted  by  men  who  are 
experts  in  the  various  phases  of  market- 
ing. 

Although  the  course  is  being  taught 
primarily  for  junior  and  senior  majors 
in  dairy  manufacturing,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Turner,  quite  often  stu- 
dents in  other  majors  of  agriculture  at- 
tend the  lectures  and  go  along  on  the 
field  trips. 

Supermarketing  Operations  is  an 
ideal  course  for  the  student  who  is 
primarily  interested  in  the  marketing  of 
agricultural  products  from  a  retail 
standpoint.  The  field  is  brand  new  and 
offers  unlimited  opportunity  to  those 
who  understand  its  principles  and  prob- 
lems and  have  a  technical  knowledge 
applicable  to  its  operation. 

These  timely  lectures  and  direct  ob- 
servation enable  one  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  varied  operations  nec- 
essary in  making  commodities  available 
to  the  consumer. 


WHAT  A  LIFE 


By  MoRTV  Ballin  '50 


When  I  finally  got  the  job  as  coun- 
selor at  a  summer  camp  last  spring,  I 
was  overjoyed.  Here  was  a  job  where 
I  could  reaUy  try  out  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  I  had  learned  in  my  educa- 
tion and  psycholog}'  courses.  True,  a 
summer  camp  is  an  excellent  place  to 
try  out  psychological  principles,  but  lit- 
tle did  I  know  what  I  was  getting  into. 
My  title  was  "Nature  and  Gardening 
Counselor,"  but  besides  this,  two  other 
fellows  and  I  were  in  charge  of  a  bunk 
of  six  boys  ranging  from  six  and  a  half 
to  eight  years  of  age.  In  case  you 
haven't  had  much  experience  with  boys 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  eight  let 
me  assure  you  that  three  counselors  for 
the  six  of  them  were  none  too  many. 

Sleepless   Night 

The  first  night  was  a  sleepless  one  for 
us  counselors.  We  were  afraid  that  we 
would  have  all  sorts  of  homesickness 
to  contend  with,  since  none  of  these 
children  had  ever  been  away  from  home 
before.  We  were  awake  all  night  — 
and  the  boys  slept  like  logs.  When 
morning  finally  rolled  around  and  the 
bugler  blew  reveille,  all  our  boys 
jumped  spryly  out  of  bed  and  proceeded 
to  prepare  for  their  first  real  day  at 
camp.  We,  the  counselors,  also  got  out 
of  bed,  but  hardly  as  spryly,  having  been 
up  just  about  all  night.  When  we  final- 
ly did  get  our  eyes  open,  we  found  that 
we  had  been  initiated  into  the  general 
program  of  happenings  at  camp  quite 
adequately  —  that  morning  we  hung 
two  sheets  to  dry! 

Food  Taboos 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  mess  hall  I 
looked  over  the  list  of  "foods  they  can't 
eat"  which  was  made  out  by  the  par- 
ents before  the  kids  left  for  camp.  This 
is  something  like  what  the  list  consisted 
of:  Elliot  —  allergic  to:  eggs,  choco- 
late, tomatoes,  mayonnaise.  Doesn't 
like:  spinach,  carrots,  beans,  cooked 
cereal,  cucumbers,  lettuce.  Meals  were 
usually  pretty  short  for  Elliott.  We 
never  could  figure  out  how  he  managed 
to  stay  the  heaviest  boy  in  his  age 
group.  Lewis  had  to  have  orange  juice 
every  morning  and  it  had  to  be  strained. 
Bruce  and  Jeff,  who  sat  on  either  side 
of  me,  could  eat  just  about  anything 
but  they  took  a  year  to  do  it.  They  had 
a  habit  of  falling  into  daydreams  at  the 


table.  To  keep  them  both  awake  and 
eating,  I  would  have  to  keep  nudging 
them  with  my  elbows  every  min- 
ute or  so.  Consequently,  from  a  back 
view  of  me  it  would  look  as  though 
I  were  a  fledgling  bird  getting  ready  for 
a  takeoff. 

Problem  Child 

As  yet  I  haven't  mentioned  Paul.  Paul 
was  an  individual  set  apart  from  any- 
one you've  ever  met  or  will  meet.  It 
was  three  days  from  the  time  he  arrived 
at  camp  that  we  finally  heard  him  speak. 
Paul  was  seven  and  a  half  years  old  and 
had  accumulated  more  idosyncracies  in 


seven  and  a  half  years  than  most  people 
do  in  twice  the  time.  Obviously  it  was 
difficult  for  this  fellow  to  adjust  himself 
to  his  new  environment.  He  wouldn't 
undress  himself  to  go  to  sleep  because 
he  considered  it  indecent  to  do  so  in 
front  of  the  other  boys.  It  took  quite 
a  bit  of  persuasion  to  convince  him 
otherwise.  He  finally  consented  under 
the  condition  that  he  be  allowed  to 
keep  his  socks  on.  Upon  arising  in  the 
morning  he  got  dressed  just  like  anyone 
else  —  shirt,  pants,  shoes  —  only  of 
course,  he  forgot  to  take  his  pajamas  off 
first.  Paul  was  quite  a  boy.  I'll  never 
forget  the  time  I  tried  to  teach  him  how 
to  pronounce  one  word.  You  see,  Paul 
had  trouble  with  his  pronunciation  of 
certain  words  and  one  of  them  was  the 
(continued  on  page  19) 
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A"  DAY  1950 

By  Dave  Blumenfield  '50 


What  is  "A"  Day?  "A"  Day  is  "Ag- 
gie" Day  when  all  the  college  clubs  put 
on  a  bang-up  show  or  field  day.  Last 
year  the  Dairy  Society  initiated  and 
sponsored  the  "A"  Day  program  under 
the  leadership  of  "A"  Day  chairman 
Ray  Cragle.  This  was  the  best  show 
of  its  type  ever  to  be  seen  on  the  N.  A.  C. 
campus. 

But  enough  of  past  history  —  just 
what  does  1950  hold  for  us?  This  year 
"A"  Day  will  be  sponsored  and  directed 
by  a  coalition  of  all  the  clubs.  The  "A" 
Day  chairman,  "Ace"  Martin,  has  been 
selected  from  the  senior  class;  his  assist- 
ants and  chairmen  of  the  various  com- 
mittees will  be  juniors  wherever  possible. 
The  chairman  of  each  club  exhibition 
will  be  a  member  of  the  club  and  in  most 
cases  an  officer. 

To  increase  the  size  of  the  show  the 
"A"  Day  Committee  hopes  to  obtain 
tents,  whereupon  all  building  space  will 
be  utilized  for  exhibits,  and  judging 
will  be  held  under  the  tents.  Before 
this  issue  hits  the  presses,  letters  should 
be  going  out  to  various  companies  for 
prizes.  Committees  should  be  working 
on  obtaining  wider  publicity  and  pro- 
curing advertisements  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  program.  For  1950  the  ac- 
cent will  be  on  efficient  organization 
and  early  preparation. 

There  will  be  an  even  greater  num- 
ber of  clubs  contributing  to  "A"  Day 
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this  year.  We  might  mention  a  lew 
plans  and  aims  of  individual  clubs.  The 
Poultry  Science  Club  again  will  have  a 
fine  exhibition  including  a  complete 
incubation  and  brooding  exhibit,  and 
poultry  judging  and  egg  grading  con- 
tests. The  Hort  Society  will  be  out  to 
uphold  its  reputation  for  having  the 
most  colorful  and  diversified  exhibition 
on  the  campus.  The  newly  formed  and 
very  active  Animal  Husbandry  Club 
will  have  steers,  sheep,  swine,  goats  and 
their  very  cute  kids,  and  horses  present 
for  exhibition  and  judging;  there  will 
also  be  an  open  class  for  hunters.  The 
Dairy  Society  Club  again  will  have  a 
fine  judging  contest  and  interesting  ex- 
hibits. The  Kennel  Club  will  have 
many  pedigreed  dogs  on  exhibition  as 
well  as  many  demonstrations  of  interest 
to  animal  lovers.  Dairy  manufacturing 
students  will  again  prepare  an  interest- 
ing and  unusual  exhibit.  The  Photog- 
raphy Club  will  have  a  salon  exhibit 
consisting  of  animal,  landscape,  and 
miscellaneous  pictures.  This  contest  is 
open  to  students,  and  details  may  be  se- 
cured from  any  member  of  the  Photo 
Club. 

Just  what  does  this  mean  to  you,  our 
readers?  To  the  students  of  the  college 
it  means  to  get  busy  and  back  your  club 
one  hundred  per  cent.  To  our  friends 
outside  the  college:  We  want  to  see 
you  on  the  campus  on  May  6  to  insure 
"A"  Day  being  a  success. 


Lehigh  Valley  Cooperative  Farmers 


On  Tuesday  afternoon,  November  15, 
the  seniors  taking  the  Animal  Breeding 
and  Selection  course  under  Mr.  Arthur 
Brown  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  visit  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coopera- 
tive Artificial  Breeder's  Association,  lo- 
cated  at  AUentown,   Pennsylvania. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Co-op  is  one  of 
the  leading  artificial  breeding  associa- 
tions in  this  area,  having  bred  16,000 
cows  during  1948.  All  breeding  is  done 
by  the  organization's  own  inseminators, 
and  no  semen  is  shipped  for  use  in 
other  other  parts  of  the  country.    The 


By   HERBERT  ROSENOFF   '50 

general  insemination  setup  is  as  fol- 
lows: each  inseminator  leaves  AUentown 
at  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with 
a  definite  region  to  cover,  breeding  cows 
within  the  area  along  his  way.  These 
stops  are  the  result  of  fanners'  calls  to 
the  association  before  the  inseminator 
leaves.  When  he  reaches  his  farthest 
point,  he  phones  the  co-op  to  find  out 
if  any  calls  for  semen  in  his  area  have 
been  received.  He  services  these  cows 
on  his  way  back,  and  in  this  way,  calls 
coming  in  as  late  as  1:30  or  2  p.m.  can 
be   taken   care  of  the   same   day.    The 


Co'Ops  Discussed  At  Bucks  County 
Poultry  Association  }^eeting 

By  Erwin  Goldstein  '51 


On  October  27th  the  Bucks  County 
Poultry  Producers  Association  held  an 
extremely  important  meeting  in  Segal 
Hall.  At  this  meeting  the  members  de- 
cided that  the  organization  should  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Poultry  Federation.  This  was  an  im- 
portant step  to  take  and  was  arrived 
at  only  after  considerable  debate  and 
consideration. 

In  addition  to  the  business  meeting, 
there  were  two  talks  given.  One  of  the 
talks  was  by  Mr.  Lester  Brinker  of  the 
Doylestown  Egg  Auction,  the  other  by 
Mr.  Jones,  a  Baltimore  bank  official. 

Mr.  Jones,  whose  bank  often  finances 
farmers'  organizations,  spoke  about  the 
failure  of  certain  Poultry  Producers' 
Cooperatives  in  Maryland.  He  told  why 
they  failed  and  how  some  of  their  out- 
standing faults  could  be  corrected.  The 
points  he  brought  out  should  be  re- 
membered by  anyone  intending  to 
form  a  new  marketing  co-op: 

( 1 )  The  co-ops  were  organized  during 
the  war,  when  it  was  easy  to  sell 
poultry  produce.  Therefore  they 
neglected  to  build  up  the  trained 
sales  force  that  they  needed  for 
post  war  years,  when  poultry 
would  be  harder  to  sell. 

(2)  Although  the  members  were  en- 
thusiastic, and  there  was  a  definite 
need  for  poultry  marketing  co-ops 
in  the  area,  they  lacked  sufficient 


education  in  running  a  co-op 
business. 
( 3  )  The  co-op  managers  lacked  experi- 
ence and  neglected  to  keep  the 
co-op  members  well  informed  on 
business  affairs. 

(4)  The  size  of  their  business  was  too 
large  for  beginners.  They  invested 
large  amounts  of  capital  to  build 
huge  dressing  plants.  "When  the 
business  failed  the  members  lost 
heavily. 

( 5 )  Their  inexperience  put  them  at  a 
disadvantage  when  competing  with 
other  companies  who  had  been  in 
business  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Mr.  Brinker's  talk  dealt  with  the 
history  of  the  Doylestown  Egg  Auction 
(a  cooperative).  He  said  that  the  Egg 
Auction  in  Doylestown  is  the  oldest  in 
the  state.  It  was  organized  in  1932 
and  had  a  charter  membership  of  204. 
The  first  auctions  were  held  in  the 
basement  of  what  is  now  the  Sears 
Roebuck  building.  In  1935  the  Auc- 
tion moved  to  its  present  location  in 
Cross  Keys.  The  present  building  was 
built  in  1937.  By  September  30,  1949 
the  auction  had  945  members,  and  in 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1949 
had  sold  two  and  one  half  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  produce. 

Mr.  Brinker  stated  tliat  the  aim  of 
his  organization  was  to  secure  for  its 
membership  a  greater  share  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar. 
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association  believes  in  breeding  the  cow 
immediately,  and  where  possible,  the 
same  day. 

Organizational  Setup 

In  all,  there  are  eight  different  locals 
in  the  main  association,  the  nearest  of 
which  is  located  at  Doylestown.  This 
type  of  organization  with  locals  com- 
prising the  main  association,  was  copied 
from  a  similar  organization  in  Clinton, 
New  Jersey.  Each  local  meets  annually 
and  elects  members  to  an  advisory 
board,  with  a  ratio  of  one  board  man  to 
each  ten  members.  This  enables  the 
control  of  the  organization  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmer-members. 

The  main  association,  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Cooperative  Farmers,  has  623 
members,  and  operates  a  milk  plant  and 
receiving  station  handling  250,000 
pounds  of  milk  daily,  in  addition  to  the 
artificial  breeding  division. 

The  majority  of  the  bulls  used  are 
proven,  which  necessitates,  for  the  most 
part,  their  being  fairly  old.  Younger, 
unproved  bulls  are  used  in  limited 
amounts  in  order  to  see  the  type  of 
progeny  that  they  will  sire.  Four  breeds 
of  bulls  are  represented;  they  are;  Hol- 
stein-Friesian,  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  and 
Jersey.  Sixty  percent  of  the  caUs  are 
for  semen  from  Holstein  bulls.  Guern- 
seys, Ayrshires,  and  Jerseys  follow  in 
that  order  with  thirty,  eight  and  two 
percent  respectively. 

Handling  of  Semen 

Semen  is  collected  four  times  weekly 
(Monday,  'Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Sat- 
urday ) ,  and  from  each  bull  once  a  week 
with  one  exception  —  Toll  Gate  Sir 
Robert,  an  Ayrshire,  from  whom  semen 
is  collected  twice  weekly.  Two  ejacula- 
tions of  5-6  cc.  are  collected  at  each 
attempted  copulation,  the  second  of 
which  is  usually  more  valuable  as  far 
as  the  viability  and  quality  of  the  sperm 
are  concerned.  The  semen  is  diluted  up 
to  1:60,  and  only  that  high  when  deal- 
ing with  Holstein  semen,  with  the  usual 
dilution  being  1:25-1:30.  The  mate- 
rials used  for  dilution  are  sodium  ci- 
trate and  egg  yolk.  Penicillin  is  added 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  pathogenic  or- 
ganisms. 'When  semen  is  used  the  sec- 
ond day,  sulfa  is  added  to  put  the  sperm 
{Continued  on  pase  18) 
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By  Nate  Sandler  '50 

Club  News: 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Poultry 
Science  Club  the  members  established 
several  precedents. 

First  of  all,  it  was  decided  that  the 
money  ordinarily  spent  at  the  end  of 
each  year  for  a  banquet  honoring  grad- 
uating members  would  be  utilized  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  piece  of 
equipment  for  the  Poultry  Lab.  The 
members  are  sincere  in  this  undertaking 
for  a  committee  has  already  been 
formed  to  investigate  possible  needs  of 
the  lab. 

Another  idea  adopted  by  the  club  is 
the  presentation  of  medals  to  all  grad- 
uating members.  The  expressed  pur- 
pose in  mind  is  to  present  these  men 
with  a  small  token  of  appreciation  for 
their  loyal  services  to  the  Poultry 
Science  Club. 

On  November  3rd,  the  club  had  as 
its  guest  speaker  Mr.  Freeh  of  the  Allied 
Mills  Inc.  who  gave  a  very  interesting 
talk  supplemented  with  a  slide  film  en- 
titled "Full  Egg  Baskets." 

Senior  and  Junior  Problems: 

Under  the  supervision  of  Professors 
Lanson  and  Plevan,  a  new  plan  has  been 
instituted  requiring  each  Junior  and 
Senior  Poultry  major  to  solve  an  as- 
signed problem  associated  with  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  college  Poul- 
try Plant. 

The  expressed  purpose  of  these  prob- 
lems is  to  further  the  students'  knowl- 
edge of  commercial  practices  that  are  em- 
ployed in  the  successful  operation  of  a 


By  William  Neff  '53 


Just  arrived  —  a  new  addition  to  our 
Animal  Husbandry  Department  is  a 
purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  bull  pur- 
chased from  Shadow  Isle  Farms,  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.  by  Mr.  Plevan  through  the 
co-operation  of  Professor  William 
Skelly  of  Rutgers  University.  No  name 
has  been  given  to  the  fifteen-months  old 
Angus,  but  he  piobably  doesn't  mind 
too  much;  only  the  material  things  in 
life  are  of  interest  to  him. 

This  bull  is  sired  from  Bardolier,  and 
has  strains  of  such  stock  as  Prince  Sun- 
beam 249th,  1948  International  Grand 
Champion  whose  ten  bred  heifers  have 
sold  for  an  average  of  §3000  each;  from 
Prince  Barbarian  of  Sunbeam,  1948  In- 
ternational Grand  Champion  whose 
calves  have  sold  for-  an  average  of  §2800 
each;  and  from  Prince  Sunbeam  328th, 

poultry  plant.  The  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems are  designed  so  as  to  equip  each 
student  with  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  various  problems  that  are  encoun- 
tered when  these  students  undertake 
the  scientific  operations  in  the  poultry 
industry. 

Poultry   Plant: 

An  intensive  remodeling  and  recon- 
ditioning plan  has  been  put  into  effect 
by  Mr.  Plevan  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  college  poultry  plant. 

Some  of  the  new  features  are  the 
enlargement  of  the  pens  to  accommo- 
date 500  to  600  birds,  and  the  installa- 
tion of  dropping  pits  in  each  pen  to 
help  maintain  a  more  rigid  sanitation 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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N.  A.  C.  VARSITY  BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 

10 — Eastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary   Home 

16— Goldey  College    Home 

19 — Temple  University,  School  of  Pharmacy Home 

2 1 — College  of  South  Jersey Away 

28 — Glassboro  State  Teachers  College Away 

31 — Eastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary    Away 

1 — Philadelphia  Textile  Institute Home 

8 — Lycoming  College   Home 

17 — Kings  College  ( Delaware )    Away 

21 — Temple  University,  School  of  Pharmacy Away 

28 — Kings  College  ( Delaware )   Home 

3 — Lycoming   College    Away 

4 — Glassboro  State  Teachers  College Home 

9 — Goldey   College    Away 
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International  Junior-Champion  whose 
bred  heifers  sold  for  an  average  of 
§3100.  Incidentally,  Shadow  Isle  is  the 
only  farm  in  the  world  at  this  time  with 
an  International  Grand  Champion,  two 
International  Reserve  Grand  Cham- 
pions, and  an  International  Junior 
Grand   Champion. 

The  purpose  of  the  bull  is  to  service 
heifers  at  the  dairy  barns.  Quite  a  bit 
of  trouble  has  been  encountered  with 
large  calves  being  born  to  first  calf 
heifers.  The  calves  sired  by  the  Angus 
bull  will  be  comparatively  smaller,  thus 
avoiding  the  extreme  difficulty  expe- 
rienced during  the  birth  of  oversize 
calves.  The  calves  will  be  sold  for  veal, 
although  a  few  may  be  kept  as  an 
Animal  Husbandry  Club  project.  The 
heifers  will  be  bred  the  second  time  to 
purebred  Holstein  bulls.  By  that  time 
they  should  be  large  enough  to  bear 
the  large  size  calves  that  are  so  dis- 
tinctive of  the  Holstein  breed,  and  will 
have  demonstrated  whether  their  value 
as  milkers  indicates  raising  their  future 
heifers. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  when 
Mr.  Plevan  went  to  get  the  bull,  Wil- 
liam Bartlett,  the  herdsman  at  Shadow 
Isle  Farms,  gave  him  a  bull  worth  §3500 
by  mistake.  The  error  was  quickly  dis- 
covered however,  so  back  it  went.  Bet- 
ter luck  next  time,  Mr.  Plevan! 

A 

Let's  Go  on  a  Field  Trip 
I  Continued  from  page  8) 
to  sum  up  these  numerous  trips  in 
their  entirety,  but  we  will  mention  cur- 
rent trips  of  definite  value.  Senior  Or- 
namental Horticultural  students  re- 
cently visited  Morris  Arboretum  near 
Germantown,  where  they  saw  both 
common  and  rare  shrubs  and  trees  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  best  exhibit  their  beauty. 
These  same  students  went  to  the  Ambler 
School  of  Horticulture  to  compare  the 
methods  used  by  that  institution  in  pre-  ■ 
paring  floral  designs  with  our  own. 
Outings  of  a  similar  nature  have  been 
conducted  by  professors  of  the  other 
agricultural  courses,  all  for  the  purpose 
of  broadening  and  extending  the  stu- 
dents' knowledge. 

Yes,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  trips  on  or 
off  the  campus  are  a  definite  aid  in 
fostering  education,  and  have  come  to  be 
a  part  of  our  present-day  mode  of  study. 


^^iuiniii    If  li 
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On  October  9th,  the  New  England 
Chapter  held  its  first  meeting  of  this 
season  with  a  dinner  at  Novak's  Town 
Terrace  in  Brookline,  Mass.  At  the 
meeting  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  1949-50  year:  Warren 
Kastner  '41,  president;  Norman  Lewis 
'24,  vice  president;  Herbert  Scott  '40, 
treasurer;  and  Norman  Berkowitz  '42, 
secretary. 

*  *     * 

In  the  first  class  graduating  from 
N.  A.  C.  this  June  will  be  two  N.  F.  S. 
men  who  attended  this  school  during  the 
the  war  years,  were  drafted,  and  returned 
again  to  the  college  to  continue  their 
education.  They  are  Saul  Goldstein  and 
JeflF  Steinman. 

*  *     • 

We  just  learned  that  Max  Steinberg 
'28  has  been  elected  vice-president  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Symphony  Orchestra  Association. 

*  *     * 

The  1949  football  season  was  in  reality 
a  triumph  for  members  of  our  alumni. 
The  games  played  away  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, New  Jersey,  and  upstate  Pennsyl- 
vania were  attended  by  large  foUowings 
of  our  graduates. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Hiram  S.  Rivitz  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio  prominent  alumnus  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Industrial 
Rayon  Corporation,  was  a  guest  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
National  Agricultural  College  on  No- 
vember 19.  Mr.  Rivitz,  one  of  the 
earliest  students  of  the  school,  is  also 
the  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Sidney  K.  All- 
man,  Jr.,  present  member  of  the  college 
board  of  trustees. 

*  *     * 

May  6  has  been  announced  as  "A" 
Day.  All  you  alumni  who  attended  last 
year  need  not  be  told  further.  This  year 
it  will  be  bigger  and  better.  The  small 
crowd  of  1000  people  last  year  will  seem 
like  a  handful  in  comparison  to  the 
crowds  we  expect  this  year.  Make  May 
6  a  must  and  bring  your  family  and 
friends  to  the  second  annual  N.  A.  C. 
"A"  Day. 

*  •     • 

This  column  is  short.  As  you  can  see, 
it  cannot  exist  without  news.  Please  co- 
operate by  sending  us  news  concerning 
our  alumni  and  their  chapters. 
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HUSTLE  INN 

Our   Motto:   "Always  a  Good   Time" 

OPEN    EVENINGS 

Located  on  State  Cottages  Campus 
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Aggies  Complete  Gridiron  Season  With 
Triumph  over  Lycoming 


Final  Victory   Preceded   by   Losses 
to  Wilkes,  Potomac,  Glassboro 

By  William  Clancey  '50 
Potomac  19 — N.  A.  C.  13 

The  National  Aggies  traveled  to 
Keyser,  West  Virginia,  on  October  29th 
only  to  lose  a  thrilling  game  to  Potomac 
State  19-13.  For  the  Aggies  it  was  their 
third  straight  defeat  but  it  wasn't  lost 
without  a  good  fight. 

Midway  through  the  first  quarter,  the 
Potomac  offense  started  to  click  and 
Oboryshko  plunged  over  from  the  four 
with  the  initial  score.  Play  continued  to 
be  dominated  by  the  Mountaineers  and 
just  prior  to  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
they  scored  their  second  touchdown  on 
a  freak  pass  from  Johnson  to  Perkins 
which  was  partially  blocked. 

Early  in  the  third  quarter,  Potomac 
made  a  sustained  drive  for  their  final 
score  as  Burda  climaxed  the  push  with 
a  three  yard  plunge  to  pay  dirt. 

Midway  in  the  third  period  Walt 
Riggins  moved  from  halfback  to  his 
usual  quarterbacking  position  and  the 
Aggies  began  to  move.  Six  plays  later, 
Mike  Scheier  ran  19  yards  around  end 
for  the  score.  Then  halfway  through 
the  fourth  quarter  the  Bezdek  men 
reached  paydirt  again  when  Scheier  on 
a  pitch  out  from  Riggins  ran  34  yards 
for  the  score.  Freshman  Paul  Checkele's 
placement  was  good,  making  the  score 
19-13. 

The  game  ended  in  an  exciting 
fashion  as  the  Bulldogs  were  again  on 
the  move  but  time  ran  out  just  as  Mike 
Scheier  was  pushed  out  of  bounds  by 
the  lone  man  between  him  and  the  goal 
line. 

Besides  losing  their  third  straight 
game,  the  Aggies  lost  the  services  of 
Joe  Fulcoly,  their  star  halfback,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season  because  of  a 
broken  collarbone. 

Glassboro  20 — Aggies  6 

The  Glassboro  passing  attack  spelled 
the  fourth  defeat  in  a  row  for  the 
Aggies  on  November  5  th  when  they 
travelled  to  the  teacher's  campus  for 
the  rival  encounter. 

The  first  quarter  was  dominated  by 
the  N.A.C.  eleven  but  every  time  they 
got  within  scoring  position  the 
teachers    recovered    an    Aggie    fumble. 


Both  of  Glassboro's  touchdowns  in  the 
second  period  were  also  set-up  by 
N.A.C.  fumbles.  The  first  was  a  27 
yard  pass  by  Fell  to  Wilson  in  the  end 
zone  and  the  second  came  a  few  min- 
utes later  on  another  Fell  aerial  which 
covered  forty  yards. 

Scoring  ceased  till  midway  through 
the  fourth  period  when  Chuck  Raskin 
blocked  Rex's  punt  and  Dick  Clark  re- 
covered the  ball  in  the  end  zone  for  a 
touchdown.  On  the  ensuing  kickoff  the 
teachers  fumbled  deep  in  their  own 
territory  and  as  the  Aggies  recovered,  it 
looked  as  though  their  offensive  power 


would  finally  click  and  pull  the  game 
out  of  the  fire.  However,  the  Teachers 
held  the  Bezdek  gang  on  downs  and 
took  over  on  their  own  15. 

Statistically  the  Glassboro  boys  were 
not  even  in  the  same  game,  because  the 
Aggies  kept  piling  up  first  downs  and 
yielding  very  few  to  the  Teachers.  The 
final  score  of  the  game  was  Glassboro 
20;  National  Aggies  6. 

V/ilkes  53— N.  A.  C.  7 

November  1 2  th  was  a  very  sad  day 
for  N.A.C.  as  they  were  beaten  by  a 
more  powerful  Wilkes  team  at  Wilkes- 
Barre  53-7.  Hard  running  John  Florkie- 
wiez  scored  three  touchdowns  to  lead 
the  Colonels'  assault. 

The    Aggies    never    gave    up    even 


SPORTS  SCENE 

By  Ernie  Cohen  '50 
AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  SANTA  CLAUS 

Dear  Santa: 

You  may  wonder  why  I  am  writing  you  so  early  this  year.  I  have  two  good 
reasons:  first,  this  is  the  last  Gleaner  to  be  published  before  Christmas,  and  second, 
I  want  you  to  have  my  requests  very  early  so  that  you  will  have  no  trouble  filling 
them. 

First,  Santa,  I  want  you  to  know  that  lately  our  N.  A.  C.  teams — football, 
basketball,  and  baseball  have  been  having  a  rough  time.  Understand  now,  I  don't 
put  the  blame  on  you  or  on  anyone  else,  but  it  certainly  is  discouraging.  How 
about  bringing  us  a  few  breaks?    We  need  them. 

I  guess  you  know,  Santa,  that  as  soon  as  we  get  back  from  vacation  the  basket- 
ball team  starts  playing.  Our  schedule  is  in  this  issue  so  you  see  who  we  have  to 
play. 

We  have  a  good  team:  they  have  height,  speed  and  some  good  shots.  Please 
bring  them  a  lot  of  victories,  especially  two  over  Glassboro. 

I  guess  you've  noticed  that  there  is  a  Kings  College  listed  on  the  basketball 
schedule.  This  is  not  the  same  school  we  meet  in  football;  we  do,  however,  owe  a 
good  licking  to  some  Kings  College,  so  since  this  will  be  the  only  one  available  at 
this  time,  let's  give  them  the  works.    We  have  the  team  that  can  do  it. 

It  isn't  only  the  basketball  team  I'm  making  requests  for  today.  I'm  thinking 
ahead:  the  baseball  team  could  use  some  real  help  especially  in  the  person  of  a 
pitcher  to  help  out  Bill  Orapchuck.  We  are  also  missing  one  slugging  first  base- 
man, assorted  infielders  and  outfielders  and  who  knows  what  else.  Santa,  here  is 
where  we  really  need  help;  even  if  you  can  only  dig  up  two  or  three  more  victories 
we  still  will  be  doing  better  than  last  season. 

Now,  football.  I  originally  expected  to  ask  for  quite  a  bit  when  it  came  to 
football.  We  didn't  have  a  good  record  this  year  and  we  are  due  to  lose  quite  a 
few  seniors.  I  can't  say  that  guys  like  Mike  Scheier,  Walt  Riggins,  Chuck  Raskin, 
Phil  Molter,  Joe  Fulcoly,  Dick  Clark,  Lou  Serridge,  Jim  Schaeffer,  and  Walt  Wein- 
stein  won't  be  missed,  but  the  last  game  of  the  season  showed  that  the  football 
team  won't  be  completely  on  the  rocks.  What  the  football  team  needs  is  to  con- 
tinue that  team  play  which  they  found  in  the  last  games,  a  few  less  fumbles  and 
penalties  and  1950  will  once  again  find  a  winning  football  team  at  N.  A.  C. 

I've  only  asked  for  things  all  schools  hope  for.  We  did  not  get  them  in  1949. 
Santa,  loosen  up  that  sack  and  bring  us  a  good  sports  year  in  1950. 

Hopefully, 

Ernie 
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though  the  score  certainly  doesn't  in- 
dicate they  were  even  in  the  game. 
Three  very  questionable  interference 
penalties  set-up  three  of  the  home  teams' 
touchdowns,  and  the  Aggies  scored  on 
the  most  spectacular  play  of  the  game 
when  Mike  Scheier  passed  to  Walt  Rig- 
gins  for  a  95  yard  scoring  play. 

Besides  losing  their  fifth  straight 
game,  the  Aggies  lost  the  services  of 
Big  Mike  Scheier,  their  senior  fullback 
and  leading  ground  gainer  of  four  years, 
because  of  a  knee  injury. 

N.  A.  C.  13 — Lycoming  7 

On  November  19th  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural College  ended  its  '49  cam- 
paign with  an  impressive  13-7  victory 
over  Lycoming  College.  Besides  being 
the  last  game  of  the  season,  it  was  the 
last  game  for  nine  seniors  who  had  given 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Lehigh  Valley  Co-op 

{Continued  from  page  13) 
into  a  dormant  stage,  so  as  to  conserve 
its  energy.    Semen  is  examined  micro- 
scopically  after   each   collection   to   see 
if  the  sperm  is  normal  in  all  respects. 

The  semen  is  colored  to  facilitate 
ease  of  handling,  and  prevent  possible 
errors.  The  colors  used  are  green,  red, 
brown,  and  natural  (yellow),  for  the 
Holsteins,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires  and  Guern- 
seys respectively.  On  an  overall  average, 
the  association  gets  67%  conception 
after  180  days,  which  is  slightly  higher 
than  the  natural  rate,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  inseminator  deposits  the  semen 
within  the  uterus,  going  through  the 
cervix  whereas  the  bull  leaves  his  semen 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cervix,  or  within 
the  vagina,  whereupon  it  must  enter  the 
cervix,  and  go  through  the  uterus  to  the 
Fallopian  tubes  where  fertilization 
usually  takes  place. 

The  bulls  used  range  in  value  from 
500  to  8500  dollars,  with  the  majority 
of  the  animals  being  in  between,  rather 
than  at  the  extremes,  but  of  high  quali- 
ty. Among  those  being  used  were:  Peb- 
ble Beach  Ivan  ( Holstein ) ,  Toll  Gate  Sir 
Robert  (Ayrshire),  Penhurst  Man 
o'War  30th  (Ayrshire),  Lauxmont  Rag 
Apple  Pilot  (Holstein)  and  Willow 
Grange  Eddy,  a  bull  out  of  our  own 
Sycamore  Etta  (Ayrshire),  who  was  at 
the  New  York  World's  Fair  in  1939-40. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  visit,  we  re- 
ceived pedigrees  for  some  of  the  bulls, 
and  other  leaflets  describing  the  co-op, 
and  methods  of  improving  the  dairy 
herd. 

Visit  to  Milk  Plant 

From  here,  some  of  the  group  went 
on  to  visit  the  milk  plant  section  of  the 
association,  which  is  located  about  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  closer  to  Allentown 
on  Route  309-  The  plant  processes 
close  to  100,000,000  pounds  of  raw 
milk   annually,   of   which   bottled   milk 


alone  comprises  36,500,000  quarts,  or 
approximately  75,000,000  pounds. 
Other  products  include:  powdered 
milk,  condensed  milk,  frozen  cream,  ice 
cream  and  chocolate  milk. 

As  for  the  regular  milk,  the  plant 
makes  its  own  containers,  starting  with 
flat  pieces  of  caidboard,  paraffining  and 
forming  the  containers  by  machine. 
This  process  alone  is  so  large  that  the 
paraffin  is  bought  by  the  tank  car,  and 
used  in  that  way.  All  the  milk  marketed 
is  homogenized,  and  some  is  irradiated 
to  increase  its  vitamin  D  content.  The 
fat  content  of  the  milk  is  standardized 
at  3-9%  butterfat,  which  is  undoubtedly 
as  high  or  higher  than  any  other  brand 
of  milk  bottled  and  sold  in  the  area. 
The  co-op  itself  pays  the  highest  price 
for  raw  milk  of  all  the  producer's  co- 
operatives in  the  Northeast  United 
States,  and  yet  retails  its  milk  at  a  price 
equal  to,  or  lower  than,  most  other  or- 
ganizations. 

Practicality  Evident 

Throughout  the  plant,  practicality 
was  evident  in  every  respect.  Wherever 
possible,  gravity  was  utilized  to  move 
fluids,  and  other  similar  labor  and  money 
saving  devices  were  employed. 

In  addition  to  housing  all  the  equip- 
ment used  in  operating  the  milk  plant, 
the  building  contained  a  spacious  bar, 
and  an  extremely  large  auditorium 
modelled  after  the  Radio  City  Music 
Hall  in  New  York  City,  with  near  per- 
fect acoustics.  Limited  office  space  in 
the  building  is  also  available  to  other 
agricultural  cooperatives. 

Although  this  organization  was 
founded  only  15  years  ago,  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Cooperative  Farmers  have  done 
a  great  deal  for  the  farmers  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  especially  in  this  sec- 
tion. Let's  hope  that  we  can  see  more 
of  these  fine  associations  springing  up 
throughout  the  East  in  the  near  future. 


Rambling   in   Poultry 

( Continued  from  page  1 4) 

program.  The  recent  development  of 
triple  decker  roosts  in  poultry  buildings 
for  the  purpose  of  making  available 
more  floor  space  has  also  been  included 
in  the  remodeling  plans. 

The  entire  brooder  house  has  been 
remodeled  to  such  an  extent  that  ap- 
proximately an  additional  100  chicks 
can  be  housed  in  each  pen. 

Along  with  this  vast  change  in  our 
poultry  plant,  a  rigid  clean-up  program 
has  been  put  into  effect.  The  grounds 
surrounding  the  plant  have  been 
tiimmed  and  all  obsolete  equipment  has 
been  stored. 

One  of  the  newest  features  that  has 
been  developed  in  our  plant  is  the  new 
disposal  pit  for  the  removal  of  dead 
birds.  This  pit  is  estimated  to  last  the 
department  about  ten  years. 

A 

Aggies  Complete  Gridiron  Schedule 
( Continued  from  page  1 7) 

all  to  their  alma  mater  for  the  past  four 
years. 

Lycoming  drew  first  blood  in  the 
opening  period  when  it  recovered  Rod- 
rique's  fumble  on  the  Aggie  25.  Two 
line  plays  availed  nothing,  but  on  the 
third  down  Bob  Manville  went  through 
a  big  hole  for  22  yards  and  a  touchdown. 

In  the  second  quarter  the  Aggies 
made  a  sustained  march  with  Ed  Brophy 
going  over  from  the  one.  John  Holtz- 
heimer  converted  the  extra  point.  The 
Bezdek  line  recovered  a  Lycoming  fum- 
ble on  their  14  late  in  the  second  period 
but  lost  the  ball  on  downs  and  the  teams 
left  at  half  time  with  the  score  tied  7-7. 

The  large  crowd  didn't  get  a  chance 
to  do  much  more  cheering  until  the  4th 
period  when  Pete  Kerkhoff  blocked  a 
punt  and  recovered  it  on  the  Lycoming 
10  whence  Brophy  ran  around  end  for 
the  game  winning  score  of  13-7. 


In   Bucks  County,    It's 


Phone 

Wycombe 

3191 


DAVIS  FEED  MILL 

Custom   Grinding   and   Mixing 
LIME  —  FERTILIZER  —  SEEDS  —  FEEDS 

RUSHLAND,   PENNSYLVANIA 


Phone 

Wycombe 

3191 
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What  a    Life 

tContiiuicd  Irom  page  12) 
word  pail.    He  pronunced  it  Pa//l.    The 
following  is  what  went  on  for  30  min- 
utes one  day  in  our  bunk: 

Paul:  "I  want  my  pa/d  and  shovel.'' 

Me;   "What  did  you  say?" 

Paul:   "I  want  my  paul  and  shovel." 

Me:  "You  mean  pail  and  shovel." 

Paul:    "Yeah,   my   paul   and   shovel." 

Me:   "No  Paul,  say  pail  and  shovel." 

Paul:   "Paul  and  shovel." 

Me:  "Look,  say  baby." 

Paul:  "Baby." 

Me:  "Say  ale." 

Paul:  "Ale." 

Me:  "Nail." 

Paul:  "Nail." 

Me:  "Sail." 

Paul:   "Sail." 

Me:  "Pail" 

Paul:   "Paul." 

Me:  "HELP!" 

A  Trying    Experience 

I  suppose  these  are  the  experiences 
they  refer  to  when  they  ask  you  if  you 
are  experienced  when  you  apply  for  the 
job.  As  far  as  camp  experience  was 
concerned  I  had  never  before  been  to 
camp  as  a  camper,  much  less  a  coun- 
selor. In  fact,  before  I  went  up  to  this 
camp  I  hadn't  fooled  around  with 
snakes  or  frogs  much  at  all.  This  is 
strictly  between  you  and  me,  but  I  had 
always  been  deathly  afraid  of  going  near 
or  handling  such   things  as  snakes. 

The  first  day  at  camp  found  me  being 
hounded  by  one  particular  little  fellow 
who  seemed  to  be  very  concerned  about  a 
certain  snake  which  lived  in  the  lake. 

I  was  the  nature  counselor  and  it  was 
my  job  to  kill  and  skin  it  for  him,  ac- 
cording to  him.  So  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned that  snake  hadn't  bothered  me, 
so  I  was  perfectly  content  to  live  and 
let   live.     But    no,    "I    was    the    nature 

counselor  and  it  was  my  job  to " 

so  I  did.  I  killed  and  skinned  the  snake 
and  my  reputation  was  mad?.  I  was 
now  an  authority  on  all  matters  having 
to  do  with  any  types,  shapes  and  kinds 
of  wild  life.  Perhaps  this  was  good  and 
perhaps  it  wasn't. 

I'll  never  forget  a  certain  incident 
which  happened  during  a  rest  period. 
Rest  period  was  every  day  from  1 :  00 
p.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  when  everyone  laid 
down  to  take  a  nap.  That  left  the  coun- 
selors taking  naps  and  the  campers  usually 
tearing  the  place  apart.  Anyway,  it 
happened  during  a  rest  period.    I  had 


been  sleeping  very  peacefully  for  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  when  I 
seemed  to  hear  coming  out  of  the  far, 
far  distance,  a  voice  calling,  "Nature 
counselor,  nature  counselor."  As  1  came 
closer  and  closer  to  consciousness  I 
heard,  "Look,  what  we  brought  you. 
Uncle  Mort." — When  I  opened  my  eyes 
I  saw,  suspended  about  six  inches 
from  my  head  in  a  fish  net,  a  snapping 
turtle  which  was  approximately  one  foot 
in  diameter.  But  of  course  I  was  the 
nature  counselor  and  I  should  have  been 
ready  for  any  thing  like  that. 

And   if   anyone   is   interested    in   my 
opinion,  camp  life  is  a  wonderful  ex- 
perience and  every  young  person  should 
go  to  camp — as  a  counselor. 
A 

Hazing 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
cated  no  hazing  had  the  following  va- 
riety of  ideas:  it  is  outmoded;  in  place 
of  it  there  should  be  some  kind  of  disci- 
pline which  would  make  better  students 
and  citizens;  we  can  do  just  as  well 
without  it;  they  will  not  participate  in 
it;  hazing  does  not  create  friendly  feel- 
ing; a  spirit  of  mutual  cooperation  be- 
tween freshmen  and  upperclassmen 
should  be  initiated;  hazing  does  not  ac- 
complish anything;  it  promotes  bad  feel- 
ing between  freshmen  and  upperclass- 
men; it  does  nothing  for  school  spirit; 
we  have  so  much  work  to  do,  that  we 
have  no  time  for  it;  and  any  fellow  who 
has  been  hete  one  year  or  longer  is  not 
superior  to  one  who  has  not. 


The  freshman  class  unanimously 
agreed  that  hazing  as  it  was  carried  on 
this  year  was  a  failure.  The  class  felt 
that  it  created  a  feeling  of  hostility  be- 
tween freshmen  and  upperclassmen. 
The  majority  of  them  were  in  favor  of 
some  kind  of  hazing  but  a  large  per- 
centage voiced  strong  objections  to 
most  of  the  activities  that  went  on  at 
the  dairy  barns.  All  agreed  that  the 
rules  should  be  enforced  and  that  haz- 
ing should  be  for  a  short,  definite  period. 
One  thing  is  certain;  if  the  present 
freshmen  run  hazing  next  year,  they 
will  do  it  diffetently  than  it  was  done 
this  year. 

(Hazing  definitely  has  a  part  in  col- 
lege life.  However,  severe  hazing  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  we  believe  that 
the  administration  will  stand  behind 
hazing  if  it  is  cairried  out  moderately, 
whereas  severe  hazing  will  be  banned 
from  the  college. — Editor) 
-A 

National  Aggies  Place  Fourth 

( Continued  from  page  9) 
University  and  its  staff  was  enjoyed  by 
everyone  attending  the  contest. 

From  the  outstanding  showing  made 
by  the  Aggies,  the  College  gained  a 
considerable  amount  of  prestige  and  all 
indications  point  to  an  even  more  suc- 
cessful participation  on  the  part  of  the 
National  Agricultural  College  poultry 
judging  teams  in  future  competition  in 
the  Eastern  Inter-Collegiate  Poultry 
Judging   Contest. 
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RUDY'S  DELICATESSEN 

CROSS   KEYS 

*      Hoagies  and  Cold  Cuts     * 
To  Take  Out 


Swamp  Road  and  Old  61  1 


Phone:  Doy.  9227 


Full  Line  of 

Farming  Implements 

G.M.C.   Trucks 

Sales  and  Service 
Welding  and  Repairing 


PAUL  W.   HISTAND 

Doylestown,  Pa. 
Phone  4687  and  5507 


WISSAHICKON    DAIRIES 


3527   "A"   Street 


PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


— attention   Chicle. 

AND   FARM    HELP 
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Clip  this  ad  out  and  present 
it  to  Mr.  Brown  for  a  SPECIAL 
N.A.C.  Discount  on  all  used 
Cars  at 


a-  a-  ^° 


INC. 


Bring  Your  Next  Roll  of  « 

*  Film  to  Us  for  Quality  % 

%                 DEVELOPING  % 

I               and   PRINTING  t 

i         We  do  our  own  Photo  Finishing 

I       MILTON   RUTHERFORD 

*  23   W.    STATE   STREET 
%  DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

. .._. ._.._.._. , — + 


W.  State  St.  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Phone  274 


DOYLESTOWN  INN 

Home  of  Quality  Food 

STATE  NEAR  MAIN  STREET 
Dolyestown,  Pa. 


Coal,  Oil,  Gas  and  Electric 
BROODERS 


This  modern  dependable 

Poultry  Equipment  con  be 

purchased  at  your 

local  dealer 


Kuhl  Poultry  Equipment  Co. 


PHONE   905-R-5 
Flemington,    New  Jersey 


Electric  Heated 
WATERERS 


